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QUERIES 


FOR READERS AND WRITERS, COLLECTORS AND LIBRARIANS. 


Seventy-Sixth Year. 


Val 148. No. 14.. APRIL 4, 1925. SIXPENCE. 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, JAMES TREGASKIS, 
Bookseller, 83, High Street, At the Sign of the Caxton Head, 


WI. 66, Great Russell Street 


LONDON, W.C.1., 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 


No. 4644. AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. HIs- Will be glad to receive offers of first 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS and editions of the Works of English eigh- 
ASSOCIATION BOOKS. teenth century writers, including plays. 

No. 465. SELUCTION OF NEW BOOKS poems, novels, essays, biographies, etc. 
and a few 

No. 466. ENGLISH LITERAT OF — = 


19th and 20th CENTURIES 
mostly First Editions. - - 

No. 467. ANTHROPOLOGY, FOLK 
LORE, ARCHAEOLOGY, & 
SOCIOLOGY 


No. 468. MODERN LITERATURE (in- | | SHAKESPEARE, 
cluding Milward Library). 
Part Ti. and other early dramatists. 
No. 1469. BIBLIOGRAPHICA : Books Report all early books, pamphlets, 


manuscripts, ,autograph letters, out 


Binders. of the way items, etc., to 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. | : 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, | 34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books | 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— | 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye. Lon- 


ion, Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
| 


WANTED. (Established 1840). 
OLD ARMORIAL DINNER | TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 
SERVICES, | 2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


| 
OR FINE INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL | Specialists in all matters connected 


SPECIMENS. | with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED. | Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
THE CENTURY HOUSE, | Engravers. 


’ A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
100, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.j. Research post free on application. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded 1849. 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
(Telephone: Wycombe, 306). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

BINDING CASES for volume 147 (July- 
December, 1924), in blue cloth, are now ready 
and a be obtained from 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, Bucks, or from our _ London 
Office, 22, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. Price 
3s., postage 3d. 


‘THE following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855).—A few second- 
hand copies in the original cloth binding, 
£1 10s. 6d. each. One copy, bound half- 
leather, marbled boards, £1 15s. 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1879). — One Copy, 
hound cloth, £2 2s. 

SIXTH SERIES SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891), 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), stitched ready for bind- 
ing, but without covers. Price 18/- each; 
postage 2d. 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/_; postage 6d. 


(1880-1885), 


TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923). — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
CONTENTS.—No 14. 
MEMORABILIA :—235. 
NOTES :—A hitherto unknown Edition of Ari+- 


America, 237-- 
Feudal Castles, 
his second 

Infantry 


totle, 257—British Settlers in 
Ilarcourts in Normandy: 
240 — The Rey. Penyston Hastings: 

marriage—Wine list of arf Indian 
mess, 1850, 242, 

QUERIES :—Land in Cornwall the ancient 
days—Scots College, Paris: its Registers—Fur- 
bary, 245—Order of the Garter—Seabrook: Ain- 
ley: Browne—Brass door-plates—John Rowse’s 
house, Ewell—Charles I at Charing Cross—Milk 
maid cup—Nickle: Kerr—The sex of Birds, 244— 
Battle of Naseby : William Wimberley— 
“Herne,” Place-name — Cusancia — Cowper’s 
Nightingale, 245—Admiral Vernon—Thomas 
Thoroton—J. M. Corri—Funeral, Right of way 
and toll—‘‘ Mundus mundulus in mundo im- 
mundo ’—Work on Royal Engineers wanted— 
Reference wanted—Author wanted, 246. 

REPLIES :—Solmisation: words of hymn wanted, 
246—Lonegfellow in Germany, 247—Catalpa 
Trees in England—Hamon: Hemming—Battista 
Angeloni: ‘ Letters on the English Nation,’ 
248—England, ‘the Hell for Horses ’’’—J. L. 
Dussek, music publisher—Folklore of Playing 
Cards—Sir David Ker of Cessford—Ramé6n Lull, 
249—An unidentified Account Roll—Audacious 
Thieves—Canaletto’s drawing of St. Paul’s—-Wm. 
Herbert, 1st Earl of Pembroke—Old Tunbridge 
Ware—“ Pistiller ’—The Harmony. Restored— 
The identification of Scan Omodu, 250—Club: 
First use in France—Dagg Family—‘‘ Yours to 

the Antipodes ”—Welsh MSS.—Japanese Folk- 

iore: ‘The Dragon King, 251. 


THE LIBRARY :— William Mason ’— Hoccleve. 


Minor Poems in Ashburnham MS.’ 


EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
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PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 

HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS, 
Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C2. 


MODERN AUTHORS’ FIRST 
EDITIONS. 


Messrs. A. ALLEN & CO., 
16, Grenville St., London, W.C.1, 


Have ready an extensive Catalogue, em- 
bracing Conrad, Hardy, Moore, Machen, 
Shaw, Stevenson, Wilde, etc., post free on 
application. 

Messrs. Allen have just published Lord 
Darling’s ‘‘ Musings on Murder.’’ Svo., 
cloth, 3/6; boards, 2/6, post free. 


STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply and settlement will be 
given.—BRIDGER & KAY, Ltd., 170, ‘Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and 
Printers, 27-47, Garden Row, St. George’s Road, South- 
wark, S.E.1. Contains hairless paper, over which the 
pen slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each, 8s. 
per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 1s. Pocket 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, postage 9d. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy 
liquid. 


INDEX TO VOLUME CXLVII. 


HE INDEX to ‘Notes and Queries.’ Vol. 
exlvii (July to December, 1924), is now 
ready. Orders should be_sent to the 
Publisher, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England; or to the London Office, at 
92, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C€. 2. 
Price 2s. 7d. post free. 
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THIS WEEK: 
A Hitherto Unknown Edition of 


Aristotle 237 
Harcourts in Normandy 240 
Penyston Hastings; His Second 
Marriage 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$7) U.S.A., including postage and two-half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe. 
letters for the Editor to the Logdon Office. 


Memorabilia. 


AS appeal is printed in The Times of Mon- | 


day last, and re-inforced by a leading 
aticle, which will, we sincerely hope, find 
amore than ready response from lovers of 
English drama everywhere. 
Devonshire, as chairman of an influential 
and variously representative committee, is 
asking for £60,000 pounds with which to buy 
and equip the old Sadler’s Wells theatre, 
with a view to providing an ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ for 
North London, to be administered under a 
trust in the same way as the present ‘‘ Old 
Vic.” is administered, and in close co-opera- 
tion with it. The associations of Sadler’s 
Wells, the size and soundness of the structure, 
the convenience of its situation, the presence 
in the near neighbourhood of a public likely 
to appreciate what the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ offers, 
combine to make this a proposal of the most 
happy promise. Much has been said, and 
justly, about the good done by the ‘‘ Old 
Vie.” in providing enjoyment and oppor- 
tunity of culture for audiences who cannot 
pay much for play-going ; but it may be that, 
if the opportunity can but be extended, some 
Wholesome influence from ‘‘Old Vic.’? aud- 
lences, with their simpler and sounder tastes 
will help to give new life to our one-sided 
and somewhat fretful drama, and so even 
out-do the benefits which claim our present 
statitude, 


()UR correspondent, Sir Butt, 

being the oldest copy-holder present, 
presided last week—as Foreman of the Court 
Leet and view of Frankpledge of the Court 
Baron and Customary Court of the Homage 
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The Duke of | 
| dom displayed by one who has been rather 


| is now at the India Office. 
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Jury—at the annual luncheon of the Homage 
Jury of the Manor of Fulham at the 
Clarendon Restaurant, Hammersmith. This 
will probably prove to be the last official 
luncheon of one of the oldest active institu- 
tions of the world, one which, except during 
the War, has met annually almost without a 
break for thirteen hundred years and more, 
having celebrated its thirteen hundredth an- 
niversary in the summer of 1920. The Lords 
of the Manor (the Kcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners) are the direct successors of St. 
Erkenwald, to whom, as the earliest of their 
deeds records, the Manor of Fulham was 
granted in 691. On Jan. 1, 1926, by Lord 
Birkenhead’s Act to simplify conveyancing, 
the whole system of copyhold tenure of land 
will be swept away and with it this ancient 
Homage Jury. 


| QN Monday night Mr. Augustus Birrell 


made a delightful speech about Charles 
Lamb in the Hall of the Inner Temple, where 
a dinner was held to commemorate Lamb’s 
leaving the India House, on Mar. 29, 1925. 
Not the least grateful part of it was his 
insistence on the strength, prudence and wis- 


mistakenly celebrated for gentleness in the 
sense of a weak amiability. 

In The Times of Apr. 1 is an interesting 
letter from Str Harry Poranp about the 
portrait of Lamb, the best we have, which 
It is by Henry 
Meyer and on Lamb’s death came to his 
executor Sergeant Talfourd. Talfourd’s 
daughter many years later desired to sell it, 
and the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, having no funds available for the 
purchase but wishing it to become public 
property, induced the India Office to buy it. 
Str Harry suggests that an arrangement 
should now be made to transfer it from the 
India Office Committee room, where it is so 
little seen, to the National Portrait Gallery. 


RENEWED efforts are being made to com- 

plete the memorial to Christopher Mar- 
lowe, which was erected in his native city of 
Canterbury about thirty years ago, from the 
design of the late Onslow Ford, and left, 
owing to lack of funds, with the four niches 
in the pedestal empty of the statuettes of 
Marlowe’s chief tragic heroes for which they 
were intended. The statuette of Irving as 
Tamburlaine has since been placed in one of 
these and now it is a question of filling three. 
A new Committee of well-known men of 
letters, with Sir Sidney Lee as Treasurer, is 
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appealing for funds to accomplish this, and 
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to erect also tablets at Marlowe’s School and | 


College (King’s School, Canterbury, and 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). The 
sum required is roughly estimated at £1,500, 
and donations may be paid into the account 
of the Marlowe Memorial Fund, Midland 
Bank, Ltd., 69, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


amusing article im Zhe Manchester 
42 Guardian deals with a recent South 
\frican literary competition in which a lyric 
by Shelley was sent up by a practical joker 
and was awarded a third prize. The judges 
found some promise in the poem but ap- 
proved not of its diction. They have been 
well langhed at: but we agree with the leader- 
writer in thinking that ‘‘ Like the ghost of 
« dear friend dead”? is not a lyric which 
inust be recognised as a master’s on pain 
of losing standing as a critic. It should, 
perhaps, have been spotted as Shelley’s. A 
yet more interesting point about the award 
is that the pieces preferred to the Shelley 
were both in Taal. 
‘VENSONG at St. Paul’s on Tuesday, 
Mar. 31, was attended by a large con- 
gregation, as the last service to be held under 
the dome for a number of years. The greater 
part of the Cathedral, including the area 
under the dome, the choir, the transepts and 
the Jesus Chapel are now closed to the public. 
The reason for this measure is not, as Canon 
Alexander, the Treasurer of St. Paul’s, has 
told the contributors to the Preservation 
fund, in order to secure the safety of the 
public, but in order that the work of repair 
inay proceed without interruption and as 
expeditiously as the conditions will permit. 
The last evensong had much of the poignancy 
of farewell about it. That many will for a 
long period be debarred from worshipping 
there arises from the fact that the Cathedral 
which normally holds six or seven thousand 
people has now space only for one thousand. 
The Preservation Fund stood this week at 
£245,966 Os. 11d. 
Two finds of coins are reported in The 
Morning Post of April 1, the one an 
immense army chest of silver money of 88 B.c. 
found by peasants in a village in Persia; the 
other a hoard of gold medallions discovered 
hy some workmen near Arras. The Persian 
neasants kept the 


afraid the Government would claim it, and 
its site and extent are not even yet known. 
Many coins, however, have been carried over 
the border and sold, and have found their 
way to Paris and to America where they have 


treasure a secret being | 
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aroused the greatest interest. Mr. E, 7 
Newell, the American archaeologist and 
President of the Numismatic Society of New 
York has come to London to confer with Eng- 
lish numismatists about both these finds. 


GHOULD one place under Science or Folk- 
lore a practice of which a correspondent 
informs the readers of L’ Intermédiaire in 
the number for 20-28 Feb.? He says: 
On sonne encore les cloches dans_ nos 
villages du centre, surtout les moins acces. 
sibles pour obtenir la désagrégation des 
nuages menacant gréle. Cette année 1924 
meme, le 22 juillet, la gréle étant imminente, 
le sonneur s’est haté, et a sonné quelques 
volées, mais craignant la foudre il s'est 
retiré et mon Vigneron attribue A la sonnerie 
la protection partielle de la partie 
méridionale de ma vigne, l'autre partie ayant 
été hachée aprés l’arrét de la sonnerie. 
Simple meytion de la tradition en Rouergue 
‘Calamitas tempestatum” ... 


ONDONERS, to whom the squirrels in the 
Parks are a source of no little pleasure. 
may contrast their views with those of the 
Highland Squirrel Club, which recently met 
in Dingwall to consider the Secretary’s report 
of the doings of squirrels in the northern 
woods during the past year and the numbers 
of them slain. Jt was thought satisfactory 
that 2,658 squirrels had been bagged in 1924, 
that is 774 more than in the previous year; 
but a great point was made of the ‘“ vital 
necessity ’’ of increased operations against 
them. The damage they have already done 
to the northern woodlands is immeasurable, 
mostly during the late spring and early sum- 
mer. The Squirrel Club was formed in 1903 
and has accounted during its twenty-two 
years of life for over 76,000 squirrels, the 
largest kill being that of 1909 which reached 
7,199. 
AT Tuesday’s meeting of the L.C.C._ the 
“1 Chairman of the Local Government Com- 
mittee stated that the statue of Eros removed 
from Piccadilly Circus to the gardens of the 
Tate Gallery will eventually be returned to 
Piccadilly Circus, and placed upon a site 
there to be determined upon. 


A photograph is reproduced in The Morning 
Post of April 1 of the Parish Register 


| of Corsham where entry is made of “ Moses 


—Pickwick so called because found at Pick- 
wick—a Child left in this parrish baptized 
January the 29th (1694). The statement 
about Pickwick is an interlineal insertion. 
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Literary and Historical | to Simon Grynaeus. 


Notes. 


A HITHERTO-UNKNOWN EDITION OF 
ARISTOTLE. 


NDER Press Mark 8460 bb 35 the British 

Museum Library catalogues : “ApiovoreAous 
épyavov' Aristotelis . . . . Organum hoc est 
libri omnes ad Logicam pertinentes, Graece 
es Latine. J. Pacio a Beriga interprete. 
kditio secunda, etc., pp. 919. Apud heredes A 
Wecheti; Hrancofurti. 1592 89. 

A later Greek-Latin version translated by 
the same editor appeared at Frankfort in 
1597, and was also termed the Second 
Edition, 

No copy of the first edition has hitherto 
been known to exist in any library, or to 
have been sold at any time. The copy of 
the first edition now before me bears the 
book-plate of the Rev. William Coney, A.M., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and was 
printed by Andreas Wechelus himself, there- 
in distinguishing itself easily from the later 
editions printed for his widow. Whether 
Thomas Warren, associated with Wechelin 
in the following transcript of the title-page 
was an Knglishman or no is outside my 
knowledge. Julius Pacius is described by 
Lempriére as a native of Vicenza who main- 
tained himself during travels in Switzerland, 
Germany and Hungary by lecturing on juris- 
prudence. He was offered a professor’s chair 
at Padua, was converted to Catholicism by 
his pupil Peirese and died at Valence, aged 
8. Of his many works that on the Mari- 
time Law of the Adriatic probably possesses 
the most lasting worth. The edition of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Logic’ catalogued by Lempriére 
is of 1698. 

Hereon follows an account of the first 
edition : 

APISTOTEAOYS 


OPLANON ARISTOTELIS 


ORGANUM, | SIVE LOGICAE TRACTA— 
TIONES OMNES QVARVM | numerum & 
ordinem sequens | pagella indicabit. || Ad 


exemplaris fidem quod postremum Lutetiae 
ercufum eft, diligenter emendatum, et | in 
capita diftinctum. 

[Pegasus surmounting a sceptre, upon clouds 
and entwined with two serpents, crossed by 
two cornucopias.] 

FRANCOFURTT. | HxXCUDFBAT Andreas 
Vechelus, sibi & 'Thomae Guarino 

On title page, signatures F. Lossius, Wm. 
Lossius. 
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The Preface, pp. 3, 4, and 5, are ascribed 

The learned Simon 

| Grynaeus, acquaintance of Sir Thomas More 
and Erasmus, died at Basle, of the plague, 
in 1541, but of his family many were addicted 
to Greek learning. 

Following the Latin preface come two 
pages of biography and the Greek body of the 
book. Of this 419 pages are described in 
the Contents. The following pages, 419 to 465 
are devoted to the éA€yxov 
in two books. 

The whole is annotated with many 
thousand of contemporaneous Latin notes: 
but these do not appear to be the translation 
effected by Pacius. Indeed they were pos- 
sibly made, not for literary purposes, but for 
the instruction of a royal pupil. The copy, 
which is small quarto, was bound in blind- 
stamped pigskin for Louis VI, Count Pala- 
tine. It bears his arms on the upper cover, 
wud those of his wife, Elizabeth of Hesse on 
the lower. The borders are surrounded by 
symbolical figures of Charity, Justice, 
Vatience, Faith, Hope and _ Fortitude, 
repeated in all the margins. The boards 
are of unexamined MSS. pasted together. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 
(See ante pp. 95, 114, 131, 148). 


AN attempt will now be made to determine 
+4 the line from which descended Elder 
Ndward Rainsford, ‘‘ who came in the Fleet 
with Winthrop ”’ in 1630; and I hope to be 
able to shew that he is not Edward the 
fisherman, and that there is very little evi- 
dence, if any, to support the claim that he 
was a brother of Lord Chief Justice Rayns- 
ford. 

There is an entry in the Dorchester Town 
Records stating that the Elder received a 
patent of land as a planter Jan. 21, 1632. 
From the same records we learn that he 
owned a house in Boston, near Dorchester. 
In 1634 his possessions in Boston were one 
house and garden, bounded by Garret 
Bourne’s place on the west, the land in East 
Street on the north, and by South Cove. He 
contributed towards a teacher for the public 
school, August 1636. He was appointed sur- 
veyor for Long Island, Boston, Feb. 12, 
1639; contributed to pay the school-tax on 
school lands in Boston, 1649; built a new 
house for a dwelling and rents more land in 
1657. 
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By his first wife he had two children, | 


Josiah and Mary, baptized at the same time, 
April 17, 1631, at the First Church, Boston, 
Mass. The mother died in 1632, as did also 
theson Josiah. By his second wife, Elizabeth, 
he had John, b. Apr. 30, 1634, bapt. May 27, 
First Church Boston; also Rainis (Rainis 
or Ranis Ransford was living in the 
Eastern States a few years ago), Jona- 


than, Nathan, David, Solomon, Elizabeth, , 


Hannah, Anna, and Edward the youngest, 
who was baptized Aug. 15, 1654, First 
Church Boston. In Drake’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Boston’ it is stated that ‘‘ he 
was admitted Freeman in 1637, and was the 
ruling Elder of the old South Church. The 
noted island in the harbour bearing the name 
of Rainsford, perpetuates his memory. [This 


island at one time was sold for £22.] He. 


was always one of the substantial men of the 
town.’’ There follows a repetition of the 
statement that ‘‘he was a brother of Sir 
Richard Raynsford.’’ In the memorable 
controversy of 1637 Elder Edward Rainsford 
was on the side of Mrs. Hutchinson, and was 
one of those who were at that time disarmed. 
His will was dated 28 Aug., 1680. His 
wife Elizabeth died Nov. 16, 1688, aged 81. 

A New York correspondent writing in 1917, 
who was then President of the National 
Historical Society, says ‘‘ the old Raynsford 
family of Boston though mainly scattered 
from that place is, by no means, extinct in 
the United States. Elder Edward undoubt- 
edly has thousands of descendents.’’ The 
writer of the letter ‘‘ had a double descent 
from him through both father and mother, 
though both lines for several generations 
came down through other surnames.”” He 
goes on to say that ‘‘ he was interested in 


forming a Raynsford Family Association in | 


America, and to link up all the descendents, 
work out all their pedigrees and publish a 
book, including the English Ancestory, hop- 
ing to carry the direct line pretty nearly 
to the Conquest.’’ He adds that ‘‘ you are of 
course familiar with the statements of some 
Colonial Historians on the American side, 
that Edward Elder Rainsford was brother 
of Chief Justice Richard of England,’’ and 
says that he has ‘‘ collected evidences, some of 
it very recently, whicn leave no doubt of the 
truth of these statements.’?’ Having written 


to him several times, and failing to obtain 
any reply, I have been unable to examine 
‘the evidences.”’ 

It is true that the Judge had a brother 
Edward who was baptized Sept. 5, 1609, at | 


| 30, 1637, who died 1 June, 
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Staverton, and was the youngest son of 
Robert, Kaynstord of Staverton, by his second 
wife, Mary, dau. of Thomas Kirton of 
Thorpe Mandeville of Co. Northampton. 
iidward’s eldest brother, John, of Staverton 
and Coventry, was buried May 28, 1634. By 
his death his brother Richard, of Dallington, 
(second son of Robert) inherited the family 
estate. There was another brother, Robert, 
baptized 27 Sept., 1607, at Staverton; buried 
25 March, 1608, at Daventry. Robert, the 
father, married for his first wife, Gregoria, 
daughter of John Pope, of Wroxton Abbey, 
Co. Oxon, niece of Sir Thomas Pope, 
Founder of Trinity College, Oxford, who was 
said to be the richest commoner in England, 
and sister of William, first Earl of Downe 
in Ireland. By her he had George, died s.p. 
and two daughters, Joane and Mary. The 
latter married Mar. 3, 1613/14, at Staverton, 
John Phipps. Dr. Samuel Clerke, D.D., of 
Kingsthorpe, Rector of St. Peter’s, North- 
ampton, writing to Sir John Lambe, Jan. 
27, 1637, says: 

I wrote to the Lady Deincourt and some 
few lines to his Lordship. I send the answer. 
Only I wrote of £3000 according to your com- 
mission, but at that I presume he will not 
stick. You may perceive the business is feas- 
able, you match your daughter to a_ great 
estate and make her a Baroness. ‘I'he Lord is 
tough, but just and honest, and the noble 
lady will make good her word. My daughter 
Kate is lately married to Mr. Raynsford, of 
Staverton. fr. Chauncey, whom you latély 
corrected, in the High Commission, mends like 
sour ale in summer. He held a fast on Sun- 
day, and as I am informed, he, with another, 
preached some six hours. The whole tribe of 
Gad flocked thither, some three score from 
Northampton. The Lord Saye and his Lady 
honoured them with their presence. 

The Judge married Catherine, daughter 
of the Rev. Samuel Clerke, D.D., on May 
1698. Lady 
Raynsford, in her will, dated 1 and proved 
4 June, 1698, leaves her picture of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Hale and her “largest 
picture’? of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Raynsford to her grandson Richard Buckby 
of Lincoln’s Inn Esquire. These pictures 
are at Thorpe Malsor, Co. Northampton, and 
are in the possession of his descendant 
(through the families of Cockayne, Hill and 
Medlycott) the Rev. Cicil Henry Maunsell 
(vide Article by George Edward Cokayne, 
‘Pedigrees of the families of Osborne and 
Buckby,’ Genealogist N.S., vol. xxiv., July 
1907). 

Sir Richard, known as a loyalist and while 
despising the Puritans in his heart, was 
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elected M.P. for Northampton in the Con- 
vention Parliament. At the Restoration 
he was nominated to be one of the Knights 
of the Royal Oak, had that order been 
instituted. An address to Charles IL ‘‘ from 
his most loyal subjects of the County of 
Northampton ’’ presented at Whitehall 20 
June, 1660, is signed by Richard Ransford 
and others. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to assess the damages done 
by the great fire of London, 1666. He was 
appointed Recorder of Daventry, 1667; Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, February 1668/9; 
Lord Chief Justice, 12 April, 1676. In his 
will, dated July 18, 1679, he appoints Dame 
Catherine Raynsford and his son, George 
Raynsford, executors, and nominates his 
brother-in-law Sir Samuel Clerke and his 
son-in-law William Buckby to be overseers. 
He died Feb. 17, 1680, and was buried at 
Dallington in the Raynsford chapel in that 
church where there are handsome monuments 
to him and his wife, and where also now 
genealogical 
table of descent of the Rainsford family (by 
the present writer) presented to the church 
by the late Karl Spencer. There are oil 
paintings of the Judge in the National Gal- 
lery and the Guild-hall, London. 

He left five sons: 1. Richard of Lincoln’s 
Inn, admitted Freeman of Northampton, 14 
Keb., 1684/5; M.P. of that place, 1685, died 
15 Mar., 1702/3, whose line, as we have seen, 
merged into that of Barons Braybrooke. 2. 
Robert, 25 May, 1668, aged 21. 3. William, 
d. 19 Dec., 1666, aged 16. 4. Francis, a mer- 
chant (? citizen and merchant) tailor, of 
London; he married Lucy, dau. of Sir 
tobert Atkins, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 5. George Raynsford, b. 1656; 
barrister-at-Law; admitted freeman of 
Northampton 3 Sept., 1675; knighted at 
Whitehall 5 Sept., 1681, d. s.p. 15 May, 
1682. Will dated 7 June, 1680; proved 12 
July, 1682. He married Ayliffe Elliott, 27 
May, 1679, at St. Laurence Jewry, London, 
The Judge had several daughters, all of whom 
died unmarried, except Mary, who married 
William Buckby, Serjeant-at-Law. He died 
30 Nov., 1685. By this marriage the descent 
of the Judge was carried in the female line 
through Medlycott, Hill, the Hon. William 
Cockayne and Adams, and is, at present, 
represented by the lineal descendant of Mary 
Raynesford (the Judge’s daughter), Lord 
Cullen, of Ashbourne. 

From John, the eldest brother of Sir 
Richard, descended John Nicholls Rayns- 
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ford, b. 25 Mar., 1723, bapt. 9 April at 
Brixworth, of Lincoln College, Oxford, High 
Sheriff for Co. Northampton, died 4 Sept., 
1746, bur. at Faxton. He married Eliza- 
beth, dau, of the Rev. Sir John Dolben, 
Bart., of Finedon, Co. Northampton; d. 14 
Keb., 1810, aged 88; bur. at Faxton M.I. 

From his brother Justinian Raynsford, of 
Brixworth, and Lincoln College, Oxford, 
descends in direct line the present living 
representative of that branch, Major Rich- 
ard Montague Raynesford, D.S.O., who has 
two sons and one daughter. 

There was a William Ransford, Mayor of 
Northampton in 1577, and also in 1585, of 
whose sons George was Mayor in 1594 and 
also in 1603-4 and in 1617-18, and Laurence 
in May 1614-15. These chief magistrates 
were not of the immediate family of the Lord 
Chief Justice. lf Edward, the youngest 
hrother of the Judge, bapt. 5 Sept., 1609, 
at Staverton is not identical with Elder 
Kdward Rainsford, or Edward the fisher- 
man, both of Boston U.S.A., then we have 
but few records of him. Robert of Staverton, 
his father, in his will dated Oct. 10, 1628, 

leaves to Kdward Raynsford, his third 
son, £100 when 21,” and “ appoints his 
eldest son John executor.’’ This reference 
exhausts the known records of him; unless 
he can be identified with Edward Raynsford, 
whose will is dated Feb. 24, 1679, and who 
is described as Citizen and Draper. The 
will was proved in London 26 May, 1680. In 
it he refers to his property in Wickham, 
(‘o. Suffolk. He also refers to a son, but 
no uame is given. Assuming that he is the 
same man (which is doubtful) we have seen 
that his nephew Francis is described as 
‘“<¢4tizen and Merchant Tailor of London.”’ 
It does not follow that they were engaged 
in these trades, though of course they may 
have been; what is more probable is that 
they were members of the respective guilds. 

There is another point in favour of the 
Elder being a brother of the Judge, which 
should not be overlooked. It is stated that 
Hdward the fisherman, who went out in the 
Abigail in 1635 was then 26 years of age. 
This agrees with the date of his birth, viz., 
1608, and if he is the same man as Elder 
Raynsford, who went out with Winthrop in 
1630, he would then be 21 and must, in the 
interval, between 1630 and 1635, have re- 
turned to England. 

Before leaving the Tew, Gup’s Hill (Cadet- 
branch) and Clifford lines, to which the 
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Judge’s fainily belongs, reference should be 


made to Henry Kainsford, last Lord 
of the name of the Manor of Clifford 
Chambers (the church contains several 


brasses and monuments to the family), who, 
in the Commonwealth period, is some- 
times styled ‘‘Mr.”? and sometimes 
Colonel.’”” He was the grandson of Sir 
Henry, by Anne, dau. and co-heir of Sir 
Henry Goodere of Polesworth, Co. Warwick, 
whom Dr, John Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in- 
law, describes in his diary as ‘‘of a noble and 
gallant structure of bodie.”’ Sur Philip 
Sidney, Michael Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
frequently visited the Manor House of 
Clifford Chambers. The issue of the mar- 
riage was William—ob. s.p.; Sir Henry, who 
inherited the estate, M.P. for Andover, 
Hants, who married Eleanor, daughter and 
co-heix of Robert Boswell of Combe, Hants; 
and Captain Sir Francis Rainsford, of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, who was knighted at 
Theobalds 22 June, 1632, who was Lt.-Gov. 
of Jersey 1631. Sir Henry had a numerous 
family hy Eleanor Boswell, of whom the 
eldest son was Henry, bapt. at Clifford 12 
May, 1622; age 18 years 12 May, 1640. 
Administration of his effects was granted 
5 Sept., 1659, to Francis, his brother. Fol- 
lowing in the steps of the long line of his 
courtier ancestors, he was Yeoman Porter to 
the Duke of York (James II); he was in 
arms for the King and was taken prisoner 
at Oxford by Cromwell. Having escaped 
he petitioned Parliament to compound for 
his estate, and sold the manor of Clifford 
Chambers to Job Dighton, as appears by 
Chancery proceedings July 10, 1649, Rains- 
ford v. Whistler. He died a bachelor in the 
Kast Indies. The following letters are taken 
from the Council of State Day’s Proceedings 
under the Commonwealth. 

1649 Decemer 27. The Committee of Council 
for private examination to send for Col. 


Rainsford, examine him, as to the cause of his! 


being in Town and secure him, if they sce 
cause. 

1650 Septemer 12. Hague, Sir George Rad- 
cliffe to Secretary Nicholas. Mr. Rainsford is 
here, still, and reserved enough for the time 
of his going to Scotland. 

1650 December 24. Paris. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham assures him that Henry Rainsford 
brought the King’s (Charles IT) chiding letters 
to the Duke of York for leaving France con- 
trary to his consent. 


1652 February 25. The Committee for exam- 


ining, to bring in the report concerning Col. 
Rainsford next Friday. 

1652 March 16. 
Gate House, to be discharged in bond £1000, 
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with two sureties of £500 each in the usual 
terms. 

1652 May 12. Col. Rainsford prisoner in the 
Gatehouse to be sent to the Tower tor Treason 
the Commonwealth and upon his 
removal thither to have his liberty of the 
Tower. 

He worthily caried out the motto of the 
Royalist line of his house which was ‘‘ Toutz 
jours loyall ’’ while the motto of the Puritan 
branch was “‘Spera in Deo,’ and that of 
their Wilcote ancestors ‘‘ In one is all.’’ 

ALFRED RANSFORD., 
Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued), 


Last 


THE HARCOURTS IN NORMANDY 
FEUDAL CASTLIS. 
SOME time ago I made enquiries in ‘N, 
& Q.’ respecting the castles held by the 
Harcourts in Normandy during feudal times, 
but obtained no replies. Since then I have 
obtained particulars concerning at least ten 
castles which have belonged to various mem- 
bers of the Harcourt family betwen’ 1100 and 
1600, most of which were acquired~ through 
the marriage of heiresses and passed away in 
the same manner, With a view to eliciting 
further information about their acquisition, 
and possibly that of others too, I offer the 
following brief particulars of the castles 
which I know definitely were in possession 
of the Harcourts at one time or another 
between the dates given. I have placed 
them in alphabetical order :— 
Aumale.—Dép. of Seine Inférieure. This 
came to the House of Harcourt through the 
marriage of the heiress of the Ponthieus 
circa 1355, and passed from thence to the 
ducal House of Lorraine circa 1424 by mar- 
riage of the heiress of Jean VIII, Count of 
Harcourt and Aumale, who was killed at the 
battle of Verneuil. A strong castle was 
built here circa 1000, but the scanty ruims 
and parts of the old walls ‘‘ are all that now 
tell of the feudal glories of the place.” 
Beaumesnel.—Dép. of Eure. — This 
probably one of the original payi of feudal 
fiefs acquired by Bernard the Dane in 876, 
called Beauficiel, but of this I am_ not 
certain. There was a strong castle erected 
here in ‘early times.”? Another chdteau 
of archeological interest was built in the 
sixteenth century. 
Brionne.—Dép. of Eure. 
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strong castle erected here in the eleventh 
century, Which is now all in ruins, only some 
exelosimg walls of solid masonry remaining. 

Fontaine Henri.—Dép. of Calvados. 1 do 
not know when or how this came to the 
House of Harcourt, but it was formerly one 
of the residences of the Marquises and subse- 
quently of the Dukes of Harcourt, to the 
principal representative of which family it 
presumably still belongs. It is a chdteau 
of the Kenaissance period circa 1536 with 
some additions probably made at a later 
date, 

Harcourt.—Dép. of Eure. This was one 
of the original feudal fiefs acquired by 
bernard the Dane in 876. The castle was 
erected by Robert le Fort, Baron de Harcourt 
in 1100, probably with the cash which he 
received from William the Conqueror for his 
services at the battle of Hastings, in lieu of 
territorial acquisitions in England. As the 
Barony of Harcourt, together with that of 
Aumale and other fiefs, passed by marriage 
to the House of Lorraine in 1424, the castle 
of Harcourt undoubtedly went with it, and 
1 do not know to whom the castle belongs at 
the present day. I possess some interest- 
ing details concerning its past history, and 
have seen an original document relating to 
it dated 1441, which is eight years before it 
was finally recovered by the French after a 
brief siege in 1449. 

Lillebonne. — Dép. of Seine Inférieure. 
This was, in all probability, acquired by the 
marriage of an heiress—who she was, I do 
not know, nor the date of its acquisition 
either. It, however, belonged to the Har- 
courts down to the time of the French Revolu- 
tion when it was sold by the Government and 
subsequently purchased by the Dép. of the 
Seine Inférieure as a site of archeological 
and historical interest. It was at Lille- 
bonne, it will be remembered, that William 
the Conqueror summoned his Barons to 
debate on the invasion of England. The 
castle was founded by King William himself, 
and was a fortress of exceptional strength 
with walls of enormous thickness; some of 
a towers, however, are of a subsequent 
date. 

Mortain. —Dép. of Manche. I do not 
know when or how this came into the Har- 
court family, but it was one of the im- 
portant fiefs which passed by marriage to 
the House of Lorraine in 1424. The castle 
was originally built and owned by the Dukes 
ot Normandy, and was once a stronghold 
o! considerable importance. 


— 
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St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte.—Dép. of Manche. 
This was acquired circa 1150-1180 by the 
marriage with the heiress of the Tessons, 
who were at the time of the Conquest among 
the most powerful of the Norman Barons, 
and owned a vast extent of territory in that 
part of Normandy. The last member of the 
Harcourt family to possess this great Barony, 
Geoffrey de Harcourt, who was a Marshal in 
the English Army at the battle of Crecy, 
converted the existing chdéteaw into an im- 
posing fortress, which was bequeathed by him 
on his decease at the siege of Coutances on 
July 18, 1356, to Edward III of England, 
who thereupon bestowed it upon Sir John 
Chandos. The castle is said to have been 


- the most important and the best preserved 


in that part of the Cotentin. 

Tancarville. — Dép. of Seine Inférieure. 
This originally belonged to the Counts de 
Tancarville, Hereditary Chamberlains to the 
Dukes of Normandy, from a branch of which 
family are descended the Karls of Tanker- 
ville in the English peerage. It was 
acquired by one of the Harcourts by marriage 
with the heiress of the last Count of that 
line who perished at the battle of Agincourt 
in 1415. From the Harcourts it passed to 
the House or Orleans, and eventually to the 
great House of Montmorency-Luxemburg, to 
whom I believe it still belongs. The castle 
of Tancarville is said to have been one of 
the most imposing examples of feudal fort- 
rvesses in the whole of Normandy. The old 
chateau dates in part from the twelfth cen- 
tury, but it was almost entirely destroyed by 
Henry V after the battle of Agincourt in 
1417, and the buildings as they now stand 
were probably built by the Harcourt who 
acquired it, subsequent to his marriage te 
the heiress as mentioned above. The new 
chateau was erected sometime during the 
eighteenth century, and is a vast block of 
masonry as seen from the Seine. 

Thury-farcourt.—Dép. of Calvados. This 
Barony was acquired by one of the Harcourts 
through the marriage of a member of the 
family to the heiress of the Tessons, the same 
as the feudal fief of St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte 
as mentioned above, towards the latter end 
of the twelfth century. An ancient castle 
existed here; the present chéteau was built 
sometime in the seventeenth century, and 
constitutes one of the residences of the 
present Duke of Harcourt. It is described 
as a “lordly manor’’ of comparatively 
modern appearance in the Guide books. The 
Duchess Cleveland, in the ‘ Battle Abbey 
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Roll Call,’ is incorrect in her  asser- 
tion that Thury-Harcourt constituted the 
original feudal fief of Harcourt, acquired 
by Bernard the Dane in 876, which was in 
Eure, as already stated. 


Other feudal fiefs in Normandy and else- | 


where in France held by the Harcourts in the 
past included the following: Beauffou 
(Kure?), Beuvron (Loiret?), Bonestable 
(Eure?), Chatelherault (Vienne?), Cleville 
or Cailleville (Seine Inférieure ?), 
Flboeuf (Seine Inférieure), Mayenne 
(Mayenne), Mélun (Seine-et-Marne), Mery 
(Eure) Montgomerie (Eure), Mont- 
morency (Seine-et-Oise), Motte (Seine in- 
férieure ?), Noyelle-sur-Mer (Kure?), 
Ollande (Eure?), Poligny (Kure?), Saussay 
(Manche ?), Turqueray (Kure?), Turqueville 
or Turville (Eure), Vareville (Calvados), and 
probably many more. ‘There were un- 
doubtedly castles at some of these places, 
particulars of which I shall be glad of, as 
well as further information concerning the 
dates of the acquisition and other par- 
ticulars relating to any of the ten castles 
mentioned above. 
Harcourt-Batu. 


YHE. REV. PENYSTON HASTINGS: 
HIS SECOND MARRIAGHE.—The cir- 
cumstances of the second marriage of the 
father of Warren Hastings are regarded in 
all the biographies of Warren Hastings, 
which I have consulted, as obscure. Per- 
haps I may recall that he was born in 1704, 
son of the Rev. Penyston Hastings, Rector 
of Daylesford, Worcs. (the family seat), and 
married, first, in 1730, Hester Warren, of 
Twyning, Glos. (the legend, originating with 
Gleig, his first biographer, and followed by 
Macaulay and others, that he was only fif- 
teen at the date of this marriage, has been 
long since exposed). Warren was born at 
Churchill, Oxon., on Dec. 6, and his mother 
was buried on Dec. 15, 1732.  Gleig says 
(‘Memoirs’) ‘‘his father seems to have quitted 
Churchill almost immediately on the decease 
of his wife; indeed I find him married again, 
soon afterwards, in the town of Gloucester, 
to the daughter of a butcher.’’ Grier states 
(‘ Letters of Warren Hastings to his wife’) 
‘there is a letter to Hastings in 1813 from 
a woman named Julia Anewright, of Chester, 
who says.that her mother, Ellen Hastings, 
who married ‘ a parson of the name of Dennis 
of Sproxton,’ was his sister, and asks help 
to establish herself in business. If the story 


was genuine Ellen Hastings must have been 
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a daughter of Penyston by his second 
marriage.” is believed, add the 
biographers, that Penyston afterwards went 
to the West Indies and died there. 

That is all 1 was able to discover about 
him until I saw recently in the Bodleian 
Library an entry of the second marriage 
from an Oxfordshire parish register among 
the Oxfordshire Collections of Colonel Joseph 
Lemuel Chester (MSS. Top. Oxon. c. 165-7), 
It is as follows: ‘‘ At Bicester, July 18, 
1733, the Rev. Mr. Pennyston Hastings of 
Bledington, Co. Glos., and Mary Dandridge 
of Holywell, Oxford, married.”’ 

Colonel Chester was so acute a genealogist 
that he must have realised the significance 
of this record, and I cannot help thinking 
that he may have communicated it to one 
of the genealogical publications. | Whether 
that is so or not, it has not, I believe, found 
its way into the biographies. I may add 
that there are a few wills of Dandridges of 
Oxford of round about this date among the 
Archdeaconry of Oxford Wills in Somerset 
House, but nothing of significance for this 
inquiry. They appear to have been small 
tradesmen. KE. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 
WINE LIST OF AN INDIAN INFANTRY 

MESS, 1830.—The following statement 
of wines and spirits in stock in the mess 
store of a regiment of Bengal Native Infantry 
nearly a century ago may be of interest as 
showing what other beverages _ besides 
‘‘ brandy pawnee ”’ were consumed by officers 
of that day. The regiment in question was 
one of those which was swept away during 
the Mutiny : 

Statement of Articles (Godown) in 
Oct., 1830 :— 


Store, Ist 


Joz. Bottles. Rs. 
27 9 Madeira, Quarts - - 55) 
26 do., Pints 

A Pipe of Madeira 900 

24 8 Boor = = = = 
7 9 Sherry, Quarts - - 330 
8 4 do., Pints - - - 144 
3. «6 Port, Quarts - - - - 105 
do., Pints ----- 18 
4 6 Claret, English, Quarts - 182 
0 do.. Pints - 20 
2 0 do., French, Quarts - 60 
2 9  Sauterne 80 
1 6 Sweet Wines and Hock - 36 
6 Whiskey = = 
7 O Rum 
Lodeanah, 3833 


Nov. 18th, 1830. 
The above is transcribed 
note-book of the C.O. 


from the MS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AND IN CORNWALL IN THE 

ANCIENT DAYS.—When in England 
recently I tried, but with no satisfactory 
results, to obtain information as to the 
significance of the findings of post mortem 
inquisitioas held in Cornwall about the year 
1500. I was prompted to do this because 
on Nov. 20, 1505, an inquisition was held 
at Lawhitton by the King’s Commissioners, 
Sir Peter Kdgecumbe, Roger Holland and 
William Trevanion, to determine the land 
held by Richard Bonython of Carclew, who 
died on the 20th of the preceding February, 
leaving as heir his grandson Richard, aged 
seven years (son of John Bonython). On 
the oaths of John Mohun, John Trelawny, 
Richard Coode, Richard Langdon, Thomas 
Penfound, Robert Langdon, John Merefield, 
Thomas Skelton, Thomas Upcote, Richard 
Clyker, Thomas Bonython and John Menwy- 
neck, it was found that Richard Bonython 
when he died was ‘‘ seized of the under-men- 
tioned land, etc., in Fee.’’ (Calendar of 
Inquisitions, Henry VII): 

A messuage and an acre and a half of land 

Cornish in Crekellewe Daungers, worth 20s., 
held of the prince, by knight-service, as of the 
castle and: honor of Launceston. 
_An acre of land Cornish in Gwenellan, la. 
iand Cornish in Chynhale, and la. land Cornish 
in Lafeok, and 4a. land Cornish in Treloswall, 
lregoys, Tregagell wolles and 'Tregagel wartha, 
with their appurtenances within the manor 
of Penryn, worth 40s., held of the king, by 
knight-service, as of the manor of Penryn, now 
in his hands by reason of the voidance of the 
bishopric of Exeter. 

Half an acre of land Cornish in Eglos 
Madron. 

An acre of land Cornish in Tregenhogh. 

A quarter of an acre of land Cornish in 
Dearehedder. 

_ An acre and a half of land Cornish in Tres- 
kuys, of Treskewys, and Langvyghan, worth 
30s. held of the lord of Lanhevran, in socage. 

An acre of land Cornish in Trenython. 

_ Half an acre of land Cornish in Gwafos and 
Trenansmeur. 

An acre of land Cornish in Carne Cunek. 

Half an acre of land Cornish in Penpons Al- 
warne and Chyendower. 

Half an acre of land in Pendre, worth 10s., 
held of the lord of Boskawen wone, service 
unknown, 
A quarter of an acre of land Cornish in 
Saynt Mawdit. 

An acre of land Cornish in Tresrithywe. 

h our messuages in Penryn Burgh, worth 40s., 
eld of the king, in free burgage, as of the 
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borough aforesaid, being in the king’s hands 
by reason of the voidance aforesaid. 

What does the foregoing mean? Richard 
Bonython must have had considerable landed 
possessions. ‘The first item in the list is the 
well-known estate of Carclew, near Falmouth, 
now in the possession of the Tremaynes who 
(through the Lemons) got it from the Bony- 
thons. To them it came in 1389 by marriage 
with the Daungers. They obtained it from 
the Cardinhams in 1250. Is the Carclew 
estate adequately described by the words ‘‘ a 
messuage and an acre and a half of land 
Cornish ?”’ What is ‘‘an acre of land 
Cornish 2’ T shall be thankful for in- 
formation. 

J. Lanepon BonytuHon. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


‘COTS COLLEGE, PARIS: ITS 
: REGISTERS (see ante. pp. 153, 190).— 
In 1906 the New Spalding Club published 
vol. i. of the ‘ Records of the Scots Colleges 
at Douai, Rome, Madrid, Valladolid, and 
Ratisbon’ containing the Registers of 
Students at these Colleges, and the Secretary 
of the Club has kindly informed me that it 
did not include the Paris Registers, because, 
so far as he is aware, they are not extant. 
Presumably therefore the Mss. consulted by 
W. H. Ireland for his ‘ Chatelar’ and 
‘ Rizzio’ (ante p. 183) have also disappeared, 
thrown aside, like the brains of James IIL 
(ante pp. 153, 190). Can anyone say defin- 
itely what happened to the books and papers 
of the College during the Revolution? I 
may add that vol. ii. of the ‘ Records of the 
Scots Colleges’ has not. appeared. 
Joun B. 


SURBARY. — What is the meaning of 
furbary? It is not in the ‘N.E.D. It 
occurs in Bishop Foxe’s Register (Wells) 
where I do not think it is a mis-reading of 
“turbary,’”? a well-known manorial right. 
According to Horne Tooke a part of the town 
of Reading was formerly known as “ The 
Forbery.’”’ In a Court Roll (temp. Henry 
VIII) ‘‘ furber park ”’ occurs in Staple Fitz- 
paine, belonging to Lord de Montacute. 
Then there is the surname Furber. Is the 
word connected with the verb ‘‘ to furbish ”’? 
Did it mean a clearing of a portion of land 
to form a pleasaunce adjoining the manor 
house? I shall be glad of a solution of the 

problem. 
W. Locke 


Ashill, Ilminster, Somerset. 
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RDER OF THE GARTER.—A piece of 
tapestry about 12 ft. by 10 ft. depicting 
what seems to be the institution of a Bishop 
(7? of Oxford) by a King (? Henry VIII) and 


dated by experts as belonging to his reign, | 


has come to light in a Bucks country house. 
The outstanding feature, however, of the 
piece is the splendid figure of a very noble- 
looking man with white hair and beard, 
evidently a portrait, clothed in what 
pear to be the official 
of the Garter. The figure stands up in the 
foreground of the picture opposite to the 
kneeling bishop. Around the tapestry are 
cartouches showing ‘‘ Garter ’’ emblems. Can 
any reader suggest why the Garter official 
should be found at the institution of a Bishop 
at the date, say, of 1540-50? If not the 
Bishop of Oxford and Henry VIII, can any 
reader suggest more probable identities ? 
R. MERIVALE. 
SEABROOK : AINLEY: BROWNE. —1. 
7 Will any kind reader say, at what date 
Seabrook, of Essex, England, went to 
South Carolina? A Joseph Seabrook settled 
in Jacksonville. 2. Descendants of Ainley 
of Canterbury, Kent, wanted. 35. Descen- 
dants wanted of Lieut. Browne, of Leicester- 
shire, who fought under Wellington, at 
Waterloo. 
M. B. 


RASS DOOR-PLATES.—When were brass 
door-plates introduced to this country 
and when were they adopted by the medical 
profession? Is it possible they were intro- 
duced from Holland (where in some towns 
every house has a door-plate) in the time of 
William and Mary? 
C. E. Wattts. 
OHN ROWSE’S HOUSE, EWELL.—In 
the account written and published by 
John Taylor ‘“‘ The Water Poet’’ in London, 
1621, entitled ‘The Unnaturall Father; or 
a Cruell Murther committed by one John 
Rowse, of the Towne of Ewell, ten Miles from 
London, in the County of Surry, upon two of 
his children,’ mention is made of the house 
of John Rowse (which seems to have been 
one of some importance) as occupying the 
site of the present ‘‘ Spring Hotel,” near 
‘‘ Nonsuch.’’ I should be glad to know if 
there exists a view of the house in any form 
or a description of it, and to learn the date 
when it was pulled down and the ‘‘ Spring 
Hotel *’ erected. 


Lronart C. PRICE 


Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
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‘with these cases correctly?” 


‘the sexes of crows, sparrows, &c., unless 
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| (ARES 1 AT CHARING CROSS. — 


Considerable space is devoted in London 


_guide-books, whether of literary pretensions 


or not, to details of Le Sueur’s Whitehall 
statue of Charles I, its fortunes, lack of 
sword and_ girthlessness, sculpture of 
pedestal, and so on, but 1 have never yet 
noticed any mention of or reason for the 
William IY iron posts surrounding the 
statue, nor any account of the white circle 
let into the surrounding pavement just inside 
those posts. Aun are of the latter exceals 
the pavement on which the remainder of the 
circle is drawn and encroaches upon the 
roadway proper opposite Northumberland 
Avenue. Also what is the meaning of the 
several smail square holes, now plugged up, 
in the two flat sides of the pedestal itself? 

KE. A. G. Sruarr. 

89, Albert Bridge Road, 5.W.11. 


N ILKMAID CUP.—The Times, in an ar- 

ticle on the Vinters’ Company and 
referring to their plate stated ‘‘ The Mibk- 
maid Cup is a curious example of quaint 
fashions which were sometimes adopted for 
drinking vessels.’’ Are there other milk- 
maid cups’? known: How did or does it 
get this name? 

R. Hepcer 


ICKL: MKERR.—I should be grateful 
~" for information as to the pedigrees of 
Major-General Sir Robert Nickle, K.H., b 
1786, d. 1855 in Australia, whose biography 
is in the ‘ D. N. B.,’ and of James Kerr “ of 
Jamaica,” b. 1721, d. 1784. Of the above 
nothing is known as to Sir R. Nickle’s 
ancestry at the Lyon Office, nor, as to James 
Kerr, in Jamaica. I have searched many 
pages of Mr. Stodart’s Histories of the 
families of Kerr—-perhaps not all—but can 
find no trace of this James Kerr whose 
daughter married William Dallas, W.S., of 
Kdinburgh. 

G. D. \McGrreor. 


Silchester, Reading. 


HE SEX OF BIRDS.—In an anonymous 
- Japanese work, ‘ Jinten Airéshd,’ 1582, 
tom. iii., ch. 2, we read: 

“Among birds there are some whose 
sexes are easy to distinguish, and others, whoo 
sexes are hard to perceive. can , 
Ans. 
the sexes are easily knowable of such birds as 
the mandarin duck, Phasianus scintillans, - 
Ph. versicolor, but it is difficult to make oo 
follow the ‘ Urh-ya ’ [a Chinese dictionary oeid 
to have been made c. B.c. 1100], which says tha 
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their females rest with the right primaries | ‘‘ Huren’’=to obey, to hire (Mayhew & Sheat), 


overlapping the left and vice versa.” 

Another method given by Chin Tsang-Ki 
(VIII cent., A.D.) is to throw in water the 
ashes of a bird’s down and know that if, they 


sink it is a female, and vice versd. (Li Shi- 
Chin, ‘Pan-tsua-kang-muh,’ 1578, tom. 
xlix). 


I should be most grateful for the informa- 
tio as to any European instance of such- 
like crude methods of distinguishing the sexes 
of birds without examination of the repro- 
luctive organs or observation of the sexual 
habits. So far as I know, neither Aristotle 
wor Pliny is instructive about the matter. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


ATTLE OF NASEBY: WILLIAM 
WIMBERLEY.—William Wimberley, 

of South Witham in Lincolnshire, fought on 
the Royalist side at Naseby, was severely 
wounded, and died at Witham on the day 
after the battle. According to .a tradition 
janded down in the family, and said to have 
been current at Witharo as late as 1836, he 
cane by his wound through giving up his 
horse to the King. The story is that 
*Charles’s horse fell with him at the bottom 
ot Smart Lane, and he was in imminent 
langer of capture when William Wimberley 
jumped off his own horse, which the King 
mounted, and so escaped.’? Is there any his- 
torical confirmation of this incident? What 
god accounts are there of Naseby 
IRVINE GRay. 


‘ERNE’: PLACKE-NAME.—Will some 
~ kind reader enlighten me as to the 
probable origin and meaning of the above 
name, now applied to a scattered number of 
iarms, near one of which was once a hamlet 
ofthe name? These are situated on the ex- 
weme north of the parish and manor of 
Toddington. ‘‘ Aern,’’ ‘‘ern,’’ or ‘‘ earn,” 
m Anglo-Saxon, appears to import a lonely 
dwelling, a mournful situation—a designa- 
ton which admirably applies to these places. 
The difficulty, however, arises that the word 
does not appear to have taken this form till 
towards the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
the more ancient spelling being almost invar- 
lably “Hara”? or Hare” (Dun. Chron., 
mr and xtv Cent.) The local pronun- 
ciation is still ‘‘ Hairn ’’—occasionally ‘‘ The 
Hirne,” and in the fifteenth century “in ye 
Herne” is found. 
Can the name 


derive from ‘‘ Hiren ”’ 


implying serf land? This would not be in- 
appropriate. Alternatively, is ‘‘ Haren” a 
regular plural of ‘“‘ Hara.’? Hare=a hare; 
hare hune=hore hound; heroun, hairon, ‘&c. 
=a heron, do not seem satisfying. 

Jos, Lt. 


(GUSANCIA.—I should be grateful for in- 
formation concerning William de Cusan- 
cia, Chevalier, who held the manor of Down 
Amney, County Gloucester, temp. Edward 
EET. 
J. P. Cussens. 


(OWPER’S NIGHTINGALE,—Many years 
ago, being in a district where nightin- 
gales abounded, I drew attention to a curious 
mistake made by the poet Cowper. Afte: 
listening to the early spring-song of a thrush 
uttered from ‘‘a wither’d spray”? in Jan- 
uary, he wrote a poem ‘‘ On hearing a Night- 
ingale singing on New Year’s Day.” It 
begins :— 

‘“ Whence is it that amazed I hear 

From yonder wither’d spray, 
The foremost morn of all the year 
The melody of May?” 

1t is strange that a poet did not recognise 
at once the song of a thrush, and at the 
same time, realize the fact that the nightin- 
gale is a summer migrant, and does not come 
till April. 

When quoting Cowper’s lines I have since 
discovered that I omitted to mention tl. 
edition of the work in which they were found, 
and on referring lately to the only copy now 
at hand, namely the octavo two-volume eii- 
tion of 1808, I find unexpectedly that the 
poem in question is not included in it. This 
may be perhaps explained by the fact that 
Cowper died-in 1800, and that the editor in 
1808, having become aware of the poet's 
blunder in natural -history, omitted it to 
save him from the ridicule of critics. There 
have been so many editions of Cowper’s poems 
published that, for all I know, some othe: 
critic may have written on the subject, ani 
anticipated my remarks of 1871. Howevei 
that may be, we should bear in mind the 
precarious state of the poet’s health, anid 
the periodical brain attacks to which he suc- 
cumbed. What I should like to know now 
is, in what year did the poem to the Nightin- 
gale first appear in print, and when was it 
dropped ? 

J. E. Hartine. 
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DMIRAL VERNON.—He was born in. 
Westminster, Nov. 12, 1684, and died at 


Nacton, Oct. 30, 1757. Can any corres- 


pondent of *‘ N. & .’ supply me with the 
date of the Admiral’s marriage? I+ is not 
given in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Iviii., 267. 
GoD), 

MHOMAS THOROTON, M.P., sometime 

secretary to the Ordnance Board.—When 
and where was he born in 1723? The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ lvi. 314, states that he had eight 
sons. When and whom did he marry ? 

R. B. 

J M. CORRI.—Who was this writer who 

* composed ‘'The tear which I shed when 
1 parted from thee’ (London, 1840) ? 

. M. Buttocu. 

15, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 

PUNERAL, RIGHT OF WAY AND 

TOLL.—A curious survival of the old 
belief that the free passing of a funeral over 
private ground makes a right of way was 
recorded at Shottle, Derbyshire. The trustee 
of the land asked for an acknowledgment of 
2d. for the body to pass over the ground, and 
on this being refused the funeral was delayed 
some few minutes, eventually proceeding 
without paying the toli. 

This belief is prevalent in Derbyshire, and 
1d, is charged when a body passes over a 
private road at Chatsworth Vark. It would 
be interesting to record if this idea exists in 
other parts of the country, and whether a 
toll is charged elsewhere as a token of private 
ownership when a funeral has to cross or pass 
along private ground, 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
UNDUS MUNDULUS IN MUNDO IM- 
MUNDO.” — Coleridge in his ‘ Table 
Talk’? 9 April, 1833, described such communi- 
ties as the Quakers in the above words. Diu 
he invent the phrase or was he quoting? 
Joun B. Wainwricut. 
W TORK ON ROYAL ENGINEERS WANTED. 
—Has any work been written dealing with 
the work of the Tunnelling C ompanies of the 
Royal Engineers in the Great War? 
J. Pare. 

EFERENCE WANTED.—When and where 

did Pitt the Elder make a speech in vindi- 
cation of the use of Highland Regiments on 
active service? The speech referred to is 
quoted at length in the preface of James 
Grant’s ‘ Legends of The Black Watch. 

J. Parse. 


WANTED: — Where occurs the 


That worst of tyrants, an usurping — 


Replies. 


SOLMISATION : WORDS OF HYMN 
WANTED. 
(exlviii. 207). 
third line of first verse of 
Paul the Deacon’s hymn 
queant laxis’’ (the vesper hymn for §t, 

John Baptist) should without any doubt 
as far as know, rur ‘Solve polluti 
labit reatum.’’ It runs so in every breviary 
that I have consulted, including the Roman, 
the Seraphic (Franciscan), first ‘edition of the 
Henedictine (1576), and the Aberdeen 
reviary 1507. I cannot imagine why Grove 
should have given under one reference a 
version which seems untranslateable as well 
as unauthentic, while in an article a few 
pages on he cites the universally-accepted 
line. 

D. O. Hunter Brat. 

Mort Augustus Abbey. 

Che first stanza of Paulus Diaconus’s 
sapphic hymn addressed to John the Baptist 
is this: 

Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 

Solve polluti labii reatum, 

Sancte Joannes. 

The version of the third line which was 
given from the article ‘Sol’ in Grove’s 

‘ Dictionary of Music’ must be uncompro- 
misingly rejected on the grounds alike ol 

‘ammar, sense, and metre. 

W. Kf. H. King, ‘Classical and Foreign 
(juotations,’ 3rd edition, p. 363, translates 
thus: 

That thy servants may be able to sing thy 
marvellous acts to the loosened strings, 
absolve them, St. John, from the guilt of pol- 
luted lips. 

But can ‘“fibris’? bear the meaning oi 

‘nervis’”’ ur fidivus?” And if the strings 
of an instrument are loosened what becomes 
of the music ? Biichmann, Gefliigelte 
Worte,’ taking ‘fibris’? as equivalent to 
heart, wad foflewing the metre of the Latin, 

sives the following representation in Ger- 
man: 

Dass mit leichtem Herzen die Jiinge rscharel 

Deine Wunderthaten besingen konnen 


Nimm hinweg die Schuld von den Siinder- 


lippen, 
Heil’ger Johannes! 


Biichmann points out that for the sake 01, 


euphony the Italians substitute do for ub 
ut, re, mi, &c., while the French retain ¥ 
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In Max Manitius’s ‘Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters,’ part 
Il, p. 750, there is # note suggesting that the 


Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
1904, p. 433 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Vespers of St. John the Baptist. 
line in the Roman} Benedictine and Domini- 
an Breviaries is ‘‘ Solve polluti 
watum”’ and this may be taken to be the 


ie found in old editions. 

The following translation of the first verse 

is by the late Edward G. Bagshawe, Bishop 

of Nottingham. 

That, singing to music, ‘Thy servants may 
praise 


The wonderful deeds that by Thee have 
been done, 

The guilt take away, which our lips hath 
defiled 


O Holy St. John. 
L. H. Grounpy. 


The first verse of the Vesper hymn for the 
feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist 
is {ut supra]. 

{Since thy servants desire to sing (sound 
forth), with vocal chords well strung, thy 
rondrous deeds, free from all uncleanness the 
lips of the guilty ones, O holy John.] 

This hymn, and the hymns for Matins and 
lauds which form a sequel to it, are attri- 
buted to Paul the Deacon, a Benedictine 
monk of Monte Cassino in the eighth cen- 
ty. Fully to appreciate this hymn, one 
must remember the circumstances in which 
itis said to have been written. Paul was 
sing the Kxsultet at the blessing of the 
paschal candle on Holy Saturday when sud- 
lenly he lost his voice. 
heturned to St. John and invoked the Saint 
be birth had cured the dumbness of his 
tatner, 

Sed reformasti genitus peremptae , 

Organa vocis. 

[But thou, when new born, his lost organ 

of speech 
Again didst renew.] 

St. John heard Paul’s cry of distress and 
estored to his vocal chords their lost suppie- 
1088, 

Such is said to be the origin of the hymn 
which, sung to its: primitive chant, the 
mtial syllable of each hemistich rises just 
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syllables ut, re, mi, &e., may be derived from | 
Arabic, and a reference is added to the | 


The hymn beginning ‘‘ Ut queant laxis’” | 
nay be found in the Breviary Office for the | 
The third | 
labii | 


urrect reading though variants may possibly | 


In his extremity | 
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| one degree higher than the preceding in the 
scales of sounds. These notes brought to- 
gether are the series of fundamental notes 
which form the basis of our present gamut. 
| Guido of Arezzo gave as names to these notes 


| 


| the syllables to which they were attached in 
the first verse of the hymn: Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, 
| Sol, La. 
| Rory 
The current version is [ut supra}. 
‘‘ Laxis fibris”’ is a play of thought upon 
what is narrated in verse 3 as to the loss 


and recovery of speech by Zachary. We, too, 
| have a speech impaired by guilt. Free, 


| thou the nerves of our lips from this im- 
| pediment, that we may sing to thee or of 


| thee. 

| 

| LONGFELLOW IN GERMANY (exlviii. 
70; s.v. ‘Gloucestershire Epitaphs ’).— 
| According to the ‘ Life of Henry Wadsworth 
| Longfellow,’ edited by (his brother) Samuel 
| Longfellow, Boston, 1886, vol. i., pp. 225- 
| 226: 

| It was in the church-yard of Saint Gilgen 
| that he read on the wall of its little chapel, 
| the inscription which he afterwards made the 
| motto of his romance Hyperion’’ (New 
, York, 1839, 2 volumes;—a poetical account of 
| his travels in Europe in 1835 and 1836), and 
| which has been the watch-word of life to so 
many who read it in those pages. It is a 
little mortuary chapel, holding a few rude 
| wooden seats, and having an extraordinary 
| frieze of human skulls arranged just under 
its ceiling. There are several funeral tablets 
| affixed to the walls, and on one of these—a 
| tablet of metal, not of marble—is the inscrip- 
tion which, in full, is this: “ Hier ruhet die 
| Asche des Hochedelgeborenen Herrn Tinzens 
| Kayetan von Sonnenburg Er verstarb den 
| 24ten November 1809, in seinem 37sten Lebens- 
‘jahre. Herr, lass ihn in Frieden ruhen und 
| verleihe ihm einstens eine froéhliche Auferst- 
| ehung — + — Blicke nicht trauernd in die Ver- 
|gangenheit, sie kommt nicht wieder; _ niitze 
weise die Gegenwart, sie ist dein; der diistern 
| Zukunft geh ohne Furcht mit manniichem 
| Sinne entgegen. 

[Here repose the ashes of the high-noble-born 
| Lord Tinzens Kayetan von Sonnenburg. He 
| died the 24th of November, 1809, in the 37th 
year of his life. Lord, let him rest in peace, 
| and grant to him at last a joyful resurrection. 
| — Look not mournfully into the Past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
| Present; it is thine. Go forth to meet the 
|shadowy Future without fear, and with a 
‘manly heart. ] 

While it does not say so in the book, the 
passage beginning “‘ Blicke nicht trauernd 
in die Vergangenheit’ is a quotation from 
Johann Paul Friedrich Richter (1763 to 
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1825), best hnown as a writer under his pen- 


name Jean Paul. His masterpiece, ‘ l'legel- 
jahre ’ (1804-1805) was translated by Carlyle 
under the title of ‘ Wild Oats.’ Longfellow, 
in a letter written from Cambridge, Mass., 


on Feb, 1, 1837, to his life-long friend, the | 


American historian George Washington 
Greene (1811-85), U.S. Consul at Rome in 
1839-1845, says: ‘‘ Jean Paul Richter, the 
most magnificent of the German _ prose 
writers.”” And it was chiefly on Richter 
that Longfellow’s prose style was formed. 
ApoLr Bowskt. 
‘ATALPA TREES IN ENGLAND (exlviii. 
205). -— The trees in New Palace Yard, 
opposite to the entrance of Westminster Hall, 
are catalpas. They are very late in leaf, and 
flower finely, but only, I think, in hot 
summers. A. A. B. 


We have a catalpa tree here on the lawn 
in front of the house. It is said to have 
been planted by John Evelyn, who laid out 
these grounds for his friend Lady Clarendon, 
and also planted our yew hedge, cedars and 
mulberry-trees, etc. Lady Clarendon, in 
writing to John Evelyn, alludes to the garden 
at Swallowfield as ‘‘ One of your best and 
dearest children.”’ 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

A fine example is in Finsbury Circus; also 
in Middle Temple Gardens, Manchester 
Square, and Camden Town (Webster, ‘ Lon- 
don Trees,’’ pp. 33, 208). One at Syon was 
52 ft. high and 3 ft. in diameter, but only 
the dead stump remains. Another at Kew, 
which died in 1907, was about sixty years 
old and 30 ft. high and 6 ft. 1 in. in girth 
(Elwes and Henry, ‘Trees of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ vi. p. 1486). Consult also H. 
B. Watt in Field, 17 Feb., 1912, and A. D. 
Webster in Gardener’s Chronicle, |xiv., p. 3. 

J. ARDAGH. 

} AMON: HEMMING (exlviii. 154, 214). 

Pliny (H.N. vii. 16) tells us that M. 
Curius was called Dentatus because it was 
said that he was born with his teeth already 
cut. Whether Hamon was called Dentatus 
for the same reason, or because his character 
was supposed to have resembled that of the 
great Roman general, or because his teeth 
were a remarkable feature of his face, it 
does not appear. It was for the last reason 
that the singularly apposite nickname of 
Curius Dentatus was bestowed on a former 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford (the Hon. 
George ©. Brodrick), as may be seen in the 
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life-like eartoon by ‘* Spy,’ which appeared 
in Vanity Fair ot Aug. OU, 1884, 
Joun B. Watnewricut. 

Hammon Dentatus is rather a mixtur, 
liamon being a fairly common Norman 
(hristian name, whilst Dentatus is Latin. 
Iiamon was latinized by dropping the final i, 
tv make a noun of the third declension 
(ilamo, Hamonis, etc.); so Hamo Dentatus 
would be Latin for Hamon “ aux Dents,” 
as 1 think he is usually styled here (e.g., by 
Vlanché, * Conqueror and his Companions,’ 
i, 29), or ‘le Dentu,’? as Du Motey trans- 
lates it Origines de la Normandie,’ 
199). Dr. Kound has shown that this 
Itamon is probably identical with the 
Henno |rectius Heimo or Haimo} denta- 
tus ’’—-‘* sic a dentium magnitudine dictus” 
—who, according to Walter Map, married a 
demon wife of whom Map tells a variant of 
the Melusine legend (Round, ‘ Peerage and 
Pedigree,’ ii. 266-7). 

As to the alleged Crévecoeur connexion, Dr. 
fiound remarks that: ‘‘ The allegation is that 
fingh de Crevequer (i,e., Crévecoeur, Calva- 
dos), the founder of the family in Kent, was 
a younger brother of Robert Fitz Hamon and 
[lamon dapifer,’’ and a son, therefore, of 
Hlamon dentatus, count of Corbeil. This 
alliliation is ignored by Dugdale and is not 
accepted now as proved. Moreover, Mr. 
Sinith made Hugh die in 1119 and yet identi- 
fied with him the Hugh of the Bayeux In- 
quest in 1133”? (ibid, 1i. 248, note 2). Of 
course, Dr. Round must not be misunder- 
stood us aceepting the curious belief that 
Hlamon was Count of Corbeil.” 

G. H. Waite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley 
B ATTISTA ANGELONI: ‘LETTERS ON 

THE ENGLISH NATION’ (cxlviil. 
207). -- The avthor, John Shebbeare (1709- 
1788), had a very stormy career, being im- 
prisoned in 1754, and fined, imprisoned and 
pilloried in 1758. He practised as a surgeon 
in Hxeter and Bristol and published various 
medical treatises as well as a novel ‘ Mar- 
riage,’ and a work on Jersey, but is remem- 
bered, if at all, by his political writings 
against the Whigs. There is some account 
of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ This ‘ History of 
the Sumatrans,’ 1763, is a satire on Whig 
policy, and a panegyric of George ITI, whose 
American policy he consistently upheld. 

Joun B. WatNewRIGHT. 


The above book was by John Shebbeare, 
M.1). (1709-1788), a native of Bideford, 
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‘Apart 4, 1925. 
Devonshire, who lived for many. years in 

London as a political Tory writer, and pub- 
lised thirty-four books and pamphlets. Alli- 
bone quotes from Boswell’s * Life of Johnson,’ 
year 1781: ‘‘ He deserves to be remembered 
‘as a respectable name in Literature, were it 
only for his admirable * Letters on the Eng- 
lish Nation’ under the name of ‘ Battista 
Angeloni, a Jesuit ’,’’ and states that the only 
Jesuit in the case was Shebbeare himselt. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
D, “THE HELL FOR HORSES ” 

4 (exlviii. 205). — Robert Barton, in his 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ first published in 
1621 (Pt. 3, sec. 2), says, as quoted by Mr. 
W. Gurney Benham: 

England is a paradise for women, and hell 
for horses; Italy a paradise ivr horses, hell 
lor women. 

Mr. Benham also quotes as an old Tuscan 
proverb : 
Linghilterra ¢ il paradiso delle donne, il 
purgatorio degli uomini, e l’inferno dei cavalli 
—England is the paradise of women, the pur- 
gatory of men, and the hell of horses. 

Contrast the lines in ‘ Locksley Hall’ : 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall 

have spent its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer 

than his horse. 
HaRMATOPEGOS. 


L. DUSSEK, MUSIC PUBLISHER 
“*(exlviii. 207).—Dussek is the same person 
iJ. 1, Dussek, the pianist-composer. There 
are some Jengthy details of the descendants 
J. L. Dussek and Sophia Corri in Saints- 
bury’s ‘Dictionary of Musicians’ (1824), 
and also in Brown and Stratton’s ‘ British 
Musical Biography ’ (Birmingham, Stratton, 
1897). ‘I'he most important include Mrs. 
Buckley (née Olivia Dussek, b. London, 
1799, d. 1847). She ‘‘was taught by her 
mother, and appeared in public at the age 
of eight. Organist of Kensington Parish 
Church from 1840.” She was likewise the 
author of ‘ Musical Truths’ (London, 1843), 
a composer of songs and pianoforte pieces, 
and of a once popular arrangement of ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ for piano and harp. Eugene 
Dussek (by 1815, d. 1870) was a bass vocalist, 
who married Annie Thirlwall (b. 1830, d. 
1881), a soprano vocalist. .They have issue 
living. The living male descendants of 
Sophia’s father, Dominico Corri (b. Rome, 
1746, 4. London, 1825), are numerous in Eng- 


Popular musical director of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
46, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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POL KLORE OF PLAYING CARDS 
(cxlviii. 206).—It may interest R. F. to 
know that this subject was very ably and 
fully dealt with by Madame FE. Miriam Léon, 
ihil.B., M.A., D.Se., in a series of lectures 
delivered by her in 1922-23, before La Société 
Internationale de Philologie, Sciences, et 
Beaux-Arts, 8, Taviton Street, London, W.C. 
1, as under: — The Origin and Development 
of Playing Cards,’ Dec. 8, 1922; ‘ Cartom- 
aney,’ March 5, 1923; ‘The Evolution of a 
Pack of Cards,’ May 17, 1923. All the above 
lectures were reported, at more or less length, 
in the press at the time, the Westminster 
(lazette giving a column report thereof. 
R. Harrison. 
Names of several of the cards will be found 
at the following references: W. A. Chatto’s 
‘Facts and Speculations on the Origin and 


History of Playing-Cards’ (1848); E. S. 
Taylor’s ‘ History of Playing Cards’ (1865), 


p. 235; Gentlemans’ Magazine, 1791, p. 141; 
and at 12 S. xii. 214. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
[Mr. Prosser CHANTLER also advises recourse 
to Chatto’s book and kindly offers to Jend 
his copy of it to our Correspondent.] 


{IR DAVID KER, OF CESSFORD (exlviii 

188).—Sir Walter Scott seems to place 
“the celebrated Sir David ”’ in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, as the reference 
to him in the Introduction to the ‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth’ describes him as uncle to Andrew 
Ker of Faldonside, who married John 
IXnox’s widow in 1774. But this Sir David 
seems difficult, if not impossible, to identify. 
In the long and apparently exhaustive 
genealogies of the Kers of Cessford given in 
the ‘Scots Peerage,’ s.vv. ‘ Roxburgh,’ ‘ Jed- 
burgh,’ and ‘ Lothian,’ the name of David 
never once occurs. The Kers of Faldonside 
or Fawdonside (near Melrose) were cadets 
of the house of Cessford, and at one time 
represented that family: they are now 
extinct. I can find no ‘‘Sir David Kerr ”’ 
among them, any more than in the elder line. 

D. O. Hunter Brarr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


AMON LULL (exlviii. 81, 191).—Amongst 
the magnificent incunabula, the property 
of the Chapter of Segovia Cathedral, I 
illuminated 
volume of Mathematics, I think astronomi- 

cal, belonging to Ramén Lull. 
Be. A. 'G: 
89, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED ACCOUNT ROLL 
exlviii, 202).—The heading of this roll 
is not Pruhoe but Pynhoe. A comparison 
with rolls for Pinhoe, co. Devon (in 
Ministers’ Accounts, bundles 829, 1242) shew 
conclusively that it relates to that place. 
UDACIOUS THIEVES (cxlviii. 200; 
s.v. Memorabilia ’).—On the occasion 
of the inauguration by the Tsar of the monu- 
ment to Alexander IIf in St. Petersburg, the 
streets and squares were laid down with 
costly carpets. Immediately after the cere- 
mony, while a thousand policemen were still 
on the scene, a gang of thieves dressed as 
workmen came up with twenty carts and 


removed the 4,000 yards of carpet belonging | 


to the Tsar and municipality, and disap- 
peared. There is a legend that the beauti- 


ful bronze fittings on O’Connell Bridge, Dub- | 


lin, also vanished years ago in this way. 
J. 
(ANALETTO’S DRAWING OF ST. 
PAUL’S (cexlviii. 188, 228).—A print 


corresponding with this description appeared | 


in The Times, with the statement that it 
was the view as seen from the Adelphi Ter- 
race. This has been corrected to Old 
Somerset House Terrace. Bearing in mind 
that the Thames washed both Somerset House 
Terrace and the bottom of Middle Temple 
Lane the slight bend of the bank in the 
picture appears correct, for that time, when 
a line is drawn from the present front of 
Somerset House to St. Paul’s; but if a line 
is drawn from York Watergate to St. Paul’s 
much more water should show in a picture. 
In either case the opposite bank (Bankside) 

does not come in line. 

Watter E, GawTHorp. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 

ILLIAM HERBERT, ist EARL OF 
PEMBROKE (p. 1570) (cxlviii. 189, 
229).—In Walter V. Daniel’s ‘ Catalogue of 


Engraved Portraits’ (1900) is the following | 


item :—‘‘ 8473 Pembroke (Wm. Herbert 1st 
Earl) held Dunyat Manor, Somers: etc: d: 
Hampton Court, 1570, in monument in Old 
St. Paul’s, by Hollar, 4to. ds.” 

Water E. GawTHorre. 


(jED TUNBRIDGE WARE (exlviii. 172, 


214).—-In Truman’s sale catalogue of his | 


collection of the works of George Cruik- 
shank, sold by Sotheby’s in May, 1906, there 
is ‘‘ Lot No. 1116 Ornaments for Tonbridge 
Ware, unique.’”’ This design shews the 


exterior of cottages with figures and examples | 
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of thatched and pantile roofs—‘‘ Published 
Jan. 2nd, 1809, by Laurie and Whittle, 53 
Fleet Street, London.’’ ; 
he description ‘‘ unique” is not quite 
accurate, as a copy is in the writer’s posses- 
sion, 
G. 

Sweetdown, Rayleigh, Hssex. 

DISTILLER” (cxlviii. 189, 228),— 

Among the entries of baptism at Durham 
Cathedral we find ‘1655, June—Isabell, 
dau. of John Durye, sometime Epistoler of 
this church.’’ 

‘* Pistiller’’ would appear to be merely 
another form of ‘‘ Kpistoler.” The 24th 
Canon of 1605, and the Injunctions issued 
in the reign of Hlizabeth, provide that a 
special reader called an Hpistoler, is to read 
the epistle in Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, vested in a cope. Archbishop 
_Grindal’s Injunctions (1571) required parish 
clerks to be able to read the first lesson and 
the epistle—thus also showing that the prac- 
tice is more or less modern for the Epistoler 
to be in Holy Orders. 

H. G. Hargison. 


HE HARMONY RESTORED (cxlviii. 
204).—I am sure Mr. Witxrs Warson is 
wide of the mark in deriving this unique 
inn sign from ‘‘ Armoury Stores,’’ which in 
ancient times would have been kept in the 
church tower. I can also assure him that 
it has nothing to do with the discord of per- 
sons or nations. 

No, the true explanation of its origin, as 
given me, many years ago, is as follows :—In 
the early years of last century, a musical 
band was in the habit of meeting once a week 
on these premises. Some of the brass instru- 
ments would occasionally go wrong and re- 
quired attention, otherwise there was discord. 

|The landlord whose name was Holbrook, was 
also a tinsmith, and he undertook the repair 
of the instruments, so that if one week they 
were out of tune the next would find the 
harmony restored.’’ 
The tinsmith’s shop is still standing at 
_ the back of the house. 
W. Locke Raprorp. 

Ashill, Ilminster. 

IDENTIFICATION OF SCAN 

OMODU (exlviii. 183. See also 
{‘ Buichester and Vinovia,’ cxlvii. 278, 321). 
—Mr. Anscombe read this paper in an 
extended form as ‘The Golden Solidus of 
Scan Omédu—the earliest English Coin’ to 
the British Numismatic Society on Jan. 21, 
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1920, aud its sequel ‘ The Golden Solidus of 
Hama, called Rex Britunnive’ on Jan. 26, 
1921. A reference to the proceedings in 
vols, xv. pp. 299-300, and xvi. pp. 292-293 of 
the Society's Jvurnal will disclose that in the 
diseussions which followed, whilst a dozen 
technical reasons were given against his 
theories, not one was offered in their support, 
for the unanimous verdict was that they were 
quite ‘impossible from both the numismatic 
and historical point of view. 

Mr. Anscombe admits that philologists are 
against him, and he well knew that numis- 
matists certainly are, therefore his ‘‘ identi- 
fication ’’ is an assumption that must stand 
alone against both sides of expert opinion. 

J. ANDREW. 
{jLUB: FIRST USE IN FRANCE (exlviii. 

/ 207).—-The earliest use of the word in 
Franee seems to be in 1782, when the ‘‘ Club 
Politique was started. Larousse says 
“Club: en France, au temps de la Revolu- 
(Feuillants, Cory 
delievs, Girondins, Jacobins, etc.) n’avaient 
rien de commun avee des clubs politiques 
anglais.”” The word seems to have been in 
use in England at a much earlier date. 
Aubrey, writing in 1659, says ‘‘ We now use 
the word clubbe of a sodality in a taverne.”’ 
Pepys in his Diary for July, 1665, says ‘‘ A 
house. . . where heretofore in Cromwell’s 
time we young men used to keep our weekly 
club.” For further information on the 
history and origin of the word see Timbs 
‘(Tub Life in London,’ vol. i. pp. 1-7. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

) AGG FAMILY (exlviii. 208).— Your corres- 

pondent J. R. D. evidently refers to the 
‘History of the Deanery of Trigg Minor,’ by 
Sir John Maclean, which should be at the 
British Museum, possibly on the open shelves. 
Not having my copy at hand, I cannot say 
if the contemplated Dagg pedigree is in it. 
Ii your correspondent will enquire for the 
Cornwall Published Marriage Registers, by 
Phillimore and Taylor, either at the British 
Museum, or at the Carnegie Library, Ply- 
mouth, he will find in vol. vi, under ‘St. 
Kew,’ many entries of the name Dagg, and 
In vol. vii. there are also some of the same 
name under the parish of Mawnan. 

Kpita Bryant. 

“VOURS TO THE ANTIPODES” 

(exiviii, 187).—The querist on Pistil- 
ler” (see ante, 189, 228, 200) seems to be right 
in the meaning which he attributes to ‘‘ pis- 
tiller” ; but there is no need to go back to 
Chaucer for examples, for the ‘N. E. D.’ 
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provides quantities, of much later date, 
under epistler,”” ‘‘epistoler,’’ and pis- 
tyller.”” Curiously enough, in looking up 


this I came aeross the reference asked for 
by another correspondent. ‘“The young 
epistler is yours to the Antipodes”’ is from 
Kachard’s pamphlet ‘ The Grounds and Occa- 
sions of the Contempt of the Clergy and 
Religion inquired into.’ [1670]. Eachard— 
John, not Lawrence—was Master of Cather- 
ine Hall, Cambridge, and a noted wit in 
his time. A fairly full account of him is 
given in the ‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.’ 
IRVINE Gray. 

TELSH MSS. (exlviii. 208).—The Public 

Record Office contains a number of Welsh 
deeds and records from the time of Henry 
VIII, and there is a printed Calendar of them 
in list No. xl. There are also some of an 
earlier date among the Ancient Deeds.’’ 
The MSS. in the British Museum relating to 
Wales have been catalogued by Edward Owen 
in three volumes. The National Library 
of Wales at Aberystwyth also possesses some 
deeds and MSS. ‘The * Coleman Deeds ’ 
are, however, modern. Printed deeds will be 
found in the publications of the Cymmrodo- 
rian Society, Cambrian Archaeological Soc- 
iety, and West Wales Record Society; also 
in * Owen’s Description of Pembrokeshire,’ 
‘ Baronia de Kemeys,’ and ‘ Owen’s Calendar 
of Pembrokeshire Records.” There are the 
‘ Bronwydd MSs.,’ the ‘Court Rolls of 
Ruthin,’ ‘ Black Book of St. Davids,’ ‘ Car- 
diff Records,’ ‘ Clark’s Glamorgan Charters,’ 
and the ‘ Black Book of Carmarthen.’ The 
Historical MSS. (ommission has issued calen- 
dars of Welsh MSS. and the ‘ Peniarth MSS.’ 
Sir Thomas Phillipps printed Welsh deeds 
and records in some of his books. The Firsi 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, App. p. 111, contains information 
on records relating to Wales. 

Bradley’s ‘ Owen Glyndwr’ contains a list 
of his authorities in his preface, and includes 
the ‘Iolo MSS..”’ An account of Glyndwr’s 
Tripartite Indenture’? and his ‘‘ Pennal 
letter ’? appears in chapter ix. 

G. H. W. 

PANESE FOLK-LORE: THE DRAGON 

KING. (exlviii, 187). — It is difficult 
to identify the story required, but if Joly’s 
‘Legend in Japanese Art’ (John Lane, 1918), 
and Smith’s ‘ The Evolution of the Dragon ’ 
(Longmans, 1919) are consulted, it may be 
found by your correspondent. Both these 
books are full of folk-lore, and are sure to 


prove informing. , 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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William Mason: A Study in Kighteenth Cen- 
jury Culture. By John W. Draper. (New 
York University Press). 

i ea the middle-aged English reader works in 

the new American scholarship present 
matter of great and varied interest. The book 
before us illywstrates their characteristic 
merits and defects; it shows something, too, 
of the lines of good promise and of possi- 
hilities to he deprecated. Dr. Draper has 
gone over all the material for a life of Mason 
and a criticism of his writings with the 
closest care. He is able to point out many 
errors in the received accounts of him, and 
to trace them to their sources. His diligent 
research has enabled him to make some cor- 
rections, and also some additions to our 
knowledge. The picture he gives of Mason has 
been genially conceived, and it is pourtrayed 
with sufficient dexterity to leave on the mind 

a distinct impression of a man and a poet, too 

commonplace—to use Dr. Draper’s epithet for 

him—to be very easily realised. There is 
rauch to be said for our author’s argument 
concerning the historical value of Mason’s com- 
monplaceness. In his dilettanteism, exercised 
not only in literature, but also in painting, 
music and gardening, we may study the 
average cultivated man of fair means and 
position as he appeared in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, his talents, his opportunities and his 
achievements just enhanced enough to give 


him a requisite measure of visibility to later 
eyes. Dr. Draper has nothing actually new to 
put forward in the way of criticism of Mason’s 
minor verse or his dramas—what should there 
be? He was, in his day, a surprisingly suc- 
cessful poet, singing precisely in the prevail- 
ing, though transient, mode which combined 
classic and romantic with nasc:nt sentimen- 
talism. All these traditions—having made 
some history meanwhile—are with us still: 
but changed, and the poet’s audience changed. 
so that Mason, who does not touch what is 
eternal in poetry, is now unacceptable. Dr. 
Draper analyses him somewhat minutely, and 
it is almost to be hoped that what has been 
done about this will now suffice. Of Mason’s 
one work of permanent importance, the 
Memoirs of Gray, our author writes satisfac- 
torily, and ‘The English Garden’ has a care- 
ful chapter. Throughout we much appre- 
ciated the copious references, noting the ex- 
haustive research of which they are the evi- 
dence. The freshness incident to the distant, 
the almost foreign, standpoint whence the 
view is taken, is also a pleasing quality of 
the work. 

It has faults. The writer’s style is scrappy 
and tedious, and defaced, too, by curious 
words and phrases which, when all allowance 
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is made for the progress of divergence from 
the English of England, remain difficult to 
condone. ‘Thus “ Chaucereontics”; “ show- 
ered with preterments condoling the 
death ” a sickishly ”—to take but 
'one or two out of many. “ Sir John Caven- 
dish ” for the Duke of 
“lived on Curzon Street” are probably mere’ 
misprints: but the cumbrously worded foot- 
note on the line “ But Johnson silene’d, prat- 
tles o’er his tomb ”’—that “the author shows 
a fine nonchalance of syntactical coherence, 
doubtless due to the influence of Latin in which 
the inflection would show the syntax ”— 
hetrays want of acquaintance with a common 
enough English usage. Mason is chidden for 
mixed metaphors by a writer who perpetrates. 
the following: “ This last shaft, although 
poisoned with some of the venom of truth, is 
not altogether well-founded.” A larger fault 
is the abundance of repetition, some inten- 
tional, as in the short sketch of what is com- 
ing prefixed, though not typographically dis- 
tinguished, to each biographical chapter— 
unnecessary since the chapters are not long 
and are summarised fully in the table of con. 
tents; some, clearly, inadvertent. We would 
not, however, end on a note of dispraise. The 
picture of social life, to an English eye a little 
out of focus, is interesting as an impression 
from outside; and there are some shrewd 
passages, worth noting, on the “ evasion of 
life”? common among men of letters and easy 
position in the eighteenth century. Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s word “ the almost adored parish priest” 
and some other tolerably frequent indications, 
duly noted by our author, show that the 
material left for a life of Mason lacks much 
that probably to himself appeared of more 
moment than that with which posterity is 
acquainted, 
Hocclere’s Works: II. The Minor Poems in 
the Ashburnham MS, Addit. 133. Edited by 


Sir Israel Gollancz. (Karly English Text 
Society. 5s. net). 


HE Foreword explains that this brochure is 
supplementary to Dr. Furnivall’s ‘ Minor 
Poems of Hoccleve,’ taken. from the ha 
and Durham MSS. The Ashburnham M§., 
which is now in the possession of Sir Israel 
'Gollanez, is a beautiful specimen of early 
fifteenth century writing and gives the best 
text of ‘ L’epistre de Cupide,’ as well as some 
poems of Hoccleve not otherwise represented. 
The pieces are ten in number. The ‘ Letter 
of Cupid’ is the most generally interesting. 
but the four in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
with the legend of the monk, who clad her by 
singing ‘ Aves’—are very characteristic of the 
English devotion of the time, and contain some 
| delightful passages and lines. 


| 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante, p. 178, col. 1, 1. 22, for “ Lessing’s 
text ” read Leibnitz’s teat. 
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